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ABSTRACT 

The Work-Education Consortium Project was s undertaken 
to increase from school to work. During the first 2 years of the 
project, 21 community employment institutions, and the public to 
facilitate a smoother transition from school to work. During the 
first two years of the project, 21 community work education councils 
were formed. Programmat ically , the councils moved into a number of 
program areas, employing varied strategies and techniques* Among the 
program areas addressed by the individual councils were the 
following: development of" community volunteer networks; 
implementation of employability , vocational exploration, v and job 
exposure programs; design and implementation of occupational 
awareness courses for teachers; development of a labor-management 
curriculum; and organization of state and regional conferences on the 
school-to-work transition and work-education collaboration processes. 
The project has been quite .successful in its attempt to bring leaders 
from the .educat ional , business, and community sectors together and to 
help those sectors deal more effectively with youth transition 
issues. Another key part of the consortium project was the 
Inforn^tion Exchange Service (IES). Since its inception, the IES has 
helped stimulate the development of Aocal work education councils by 
maintaining a clearinghouse of information and technical assistance 
resources on work-education initiatives. (MN) 
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SUMMARY 



A. Purpose of the Report 

This is the final report of the National Manpower Institute's 
Work-Education Consortium Project under Department ot'Labpr Contract 
99-6-653-42-8. It summarizes two years of efforts, by a nationwide col- 
laborative of 21 community work-education councils ,# the National Manpower 
Institute, and the federal government. 

This is also a status report on an -idea in progress. The idea of 
community work-education councils was proposed rn The Boundless Resource 
' in 1975 as a mechanisn) for bringing local leadership and institutions to 
focus their interests, resources, and collaborative ,ef forts on the critical 
transition of youth between education and work. With initial funding from 
the Department of Labor and support from the Interagency Steering Committee 
on Education and Work, and with" the even more crucial assent and voluntary 
participation of hundreds'of local r leaders, that idea is now well into 
the test of .real world resources and institutional^ relationships v 

Because another year of federal support has been provided for 
. the Consortium Project, this is not a final report on the local councils 
or the Consortium. The project's two-year bife thus far has consisted of 
a first year during which information was dispersed, applications reviewed, 
S and-sites select-ed; and a second ^ear during which, the 21 councils — many 

of them newly formed — participated actively in the Work-Education Consortium. 

While the Work-Education Consortium Project refers to this group of 
21 councils associated with the National Manpower Institute (NMI) , the Con- 
sortium itself also includes six communi ty^councils Sponsored by the 
American Association of Community and Junior Colleges (AACJC); five local 
councils sponsored by the National Alliance of Businessmen (NAB); and the 
State of New Jersey ! -s Work, Education and Leisure Initiative. .This report" 
principally reviews the progress during the past year of those 21 council? 
associated with NMI's direct technical assistance role. The teport also ^ 
reviews* NMI f s two years of work in organizing the national Consortium, in 



providing technical assistance tQ the 21 community councils, ^nd in 

establishihg and operating the project's Information Exchange Service 

(IES) . The IES has been the principal means by which information about 

Consortium activities and about other conferences, publications, and 

legislation affecting youth transition programs has been disseminated 

to several thousand persons interested in the progress of the project. 

♦ t 



B. ^Capsule History of the Contract 

The Work-Education Consortium Project formally began with the signing 
/ * * 

of the project contract on March 3, 1976. Including a 2-month extension 

of that contract, the project covers a 26-month period that ended on 

May 2, 1978. The overall objective of this contract has been that of: 

increasing collaboration at the community level ataong 
education institutions* employment institutions, and the 
public in bringing afcf^f a smoother transition -fr6m school 
_ t-p work, and from youih to economic adulthood . % 

To help implement this objective, NMI, working in consultation with the 
Interagency Steering Committee (composed of representatives from the Depart- 
ments of Labor ;\*ealtji, Education and Welfare; and Commerce), was ex- 
pected to "facilitate the establishment of a network identified as the 
Work-Education Consortium. " In part, this responsibility included assisting 
localities In "mobilizifig^resources available .throughout the community" for 
the end purpose Of "bringing youth into adulthood." \ 

During the second year of the NMI-DOL contract, the communities par^ 
ticipating in the Consortium were each awarded separate contracts by the 
Department of Labor. The 21 council-DOL contracts represented "seed money" 
to be used during an initial period of start-up planning and -demonstration. 
The criteria for proje'ct success/ included by definition the eventual mobili- 
zation of community and other resources needed to sustain councils. 

, The history of the project is rooted in President Gerald Ford's Ohio 
State University speech of 1974 iS which the President announced the for- 4 
mation of an Interagency Task Force on Education and Work consisting of 
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the Secretaries of the Departments of Labor; Commerce; and Health, Edu- 
catiton and Welfare. The interagency interest in problems of youth tran- 
sition was stimulated, in part, <by proposals, emanating from the National 
Manpower Institute that local education-work councils could be a mechanism 
for involving major sectors of communities, and of the nation, in focusing 
thinking and resources on education anfl work issues affecting young people. . 

The Work-Education Consortium Project resulted from this convergence 
of concern and desire for a testing of the council idea in the context of 
real community experience. Many aspects of the. education-work councils 
prbposed in The Boundless Resource raised further questiorts. These ques- 
tions ranged from the broad to the specific. 

. • Would the project be a test of the capacity of local communities 
to handle their own .affairs in our highly institutional society? 

• Would the project be a test of the ability of three large* federal 
bureaucracies to develop and implement a plan calling for their shared 
responsibility and sustained interest? 

• Would the use of a private contractor as an intermediary between 
the federal agencies and the local councils encourage local initiative and 
participation in the project? 

• Would the formation of a Consortium of local councils increase 
the range, quality, and " intensity of collaboration Vithin the communities? 

t Would the process of local collaboration* result in the creation 
of agendas for substantive actions, the establishment of priorities, and 
the effective implementation of those agendas to impact on youth transition 
problems? 

During the first year of the project, intensive efforts were made to 
identify, local communities where leadership^ groups were interested in parti- 
cipating in the demonstration project. Working with national associations 
and organizations of ijiany types, attending conferences, seeking- the widest 
possible "audience, NMI sought out such communities. In a*few instances, 
prototype examples of councils were identified. - But in- no case did these 
nascent councils embody the breadth of collaboration or the complex aware- 
ness of interrelated problems and resources that had been envisioned by 

4 
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NMI. Communities were selected for Consortium -membership because of the 
varying examples they of fared of leadership sources, s*tages of develop- 
ment of collaborative processes/ size of community, and complexity*of the 
local lab.or market; as well as for overall geographic distribution. 

-The central problem addressed by the Consortium Project, therefore, 
was to help raise the level of understanding of youth transition issues 
•and problems and to help redefine and improve the effectiveness and rep- 
licability of possible lo9al responses. ^Stated another way, the project! 
was designed to give solid, experienfially proven meaning to the term • 
"community collaboration, 11 as applied to the general problems associated 
with youth transition from school to work. 

The contract for the Consortium Project is, unusual in that in addition 
to the responsibilities f borne by NMI, pnd ultimately by the local councils, 
the federal government specified for itself n a companion approach to be 
implemented primarily through the interdepartmental steering group." This 
federal responsibility, described only briefly v as facilitating local: col- 
la&oration by working through "existing organizational structures," was in- 
cluded to indicate the intention of the government to set an example at the 
federal level of the type oil collaboration called for at the local level. 

C. The Consortium Project and the Councils in Mkrch 1977 

« 

One year after the signing of the DOL-NMI Contract , the^ core structures 
of the project were in place. The communities had been selected by the Inter- 
agency Steering Commit dee . The 21 local councils were themseives either 
formed or in the process of being formed. The first Coj^ortium meeting was 
planned for early April 1977. Councils either had hired executive directors, 

were awaiting the signing of federal 'contracts prior to ^hiring, or were an- 

«■» / 

ticipating such hiring once basic planning activities were completed. The 
Information Exchange Service had begun publication of the project's news- 
letter, The Work-Education Exchange . Very quickly, following the start of 
the second year, the Consortium itself took shape at the April meeting. All 
but a few council-DOt contracts were ^Lgned in April and May *1977. 
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During the contract year April 1977 to March 1978, the Consortium* 
continued to develop in its two crucial aspects: organization and program. 

.Organizationally, new councils formalized their memberships and 
structures, while existing councils frequently found through the project a 
need to broaden and balance* "their membership base and to strengthen the , 
policy and planning responsibilities of their* boards of directors or equiva- 
lent committees. Several of the councils quickly sought local CETA po- 
sitions to provide additional staff support for the council. For all coun- 
cils, whether previously existing or new, the chief organizational challenges 
of the first Consortium,year were to clarify the respective responsibilities 
of members and council directors,, and to decide hov the concept of collabo- 

ration could be most effectively implemented with the limited resources available, 

V 

The memberships of the councils reflected .the initial interest found in 

sectors of the communities. Over 50 percent of the almost "500 members of all 
local councils came from the education and employment sectors. Another 25 percent 
came fpom labor and government. About 10 percent represented volunteer .service 
agencies. \*outh members represented about 2 percent of 'all council members. Yet 
in all but one unique instance, that of the Jamestown, New York Labor-Management , 
Committeayat least -five community sectors were represented on every lodal council . 

Most of the councils began workittg early toward a status as independent," 
not-for-profit, tax-exempt corporations. Among the seven councils established 
prior to ,March 1976, four -had b^en incorporated before their inclusion in 

% 0 

the project. Seven other councils' have since incorporated, and several 
others intend" to do so. Several councils sponsored by independent community- 
based organizations have not yet see^ja need for separation from^those parent 
organizations. • 

Programmaticallv , the councils moved into a number of program areas, 
employing an extremely varied array of strategies and technique's. Attachment 
A ( The Work-Education Consortium: An Inventory of Projects in Progress ) 
provides brief descriptions of over 100 current and completed activities 
undertaken by Consortium councils during the 1977-78 project year. The 
scope of these interests is reflected by the descriptive titles fd(r those* % 
activities: 
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Survey of Business for a Community Resource Directory 
\ Community Volunteer Network ♦ 
Clearinghouse for Employer. Rfesource!s 

Catalog of Career Education Programs — Public, Pardchial and 
Independent ^ ' 

Employability Workshops for Students 

Vocational Exploration and Job Exposure Program 

"Project Business 1 ' for Eighth and Ninfh Graders 

Field Experience Education Program 

Computerized Career Information Program \ 

Examination of the Responsiveness of Employment Service Agencies 
to !, Difficult to Place*" Youth 

Accessing a State-wide Occupational Information System at the 
LoCal Level ; 

Occupational Awareness Courses for Teachers 

T Summer Work Experience for High School Counselors 

Development of a Labor-Management Curriculum 

Public Workshop on YEDPA 

Development of Linkages Among Community Groups Impacting^ Youth 
Council Representation on YEDPA Youth Council 

iv * • ' 
, 4 4 ssu«s 

4 Identif ication of Existing Ychith Transition Services and Unmet 
0 Service Needs 

State-wide Conference on the Work-Education* Collaborsftive Process 

Regional' Conference on the §cht>ol r to-Work Transition 

Development of a Youth Employment Charter- • », 

Conference on Ttew Job Opportunities for Youth in Ener'gy-Related 
Fields * y 

.Committee on the Employment of Handicapped Individuals 
Assessment of GED Tutoring and Testing in 'Philadelphia 
Inevitably, pursuit of these activities ~ whether on a formal project basis 
or on a less exclusive brokering basis ~ has brought council staffs and % 
members into contact with many other local ,area-wide, state, regional* and 
national organizations. 
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D. Observations on Consortium Progress 

The critical question posed by The Boundless Resource was whether 

the real community is now ready to stand* up — not » 

just to be counted, but also to take a large part 

again in handling Lt;s own affairs, (p. 64) , " * 

t 

The .youth transition problem was seen as particularly suitable for testing 
this question. Local institutions' — schools, colleges, employers, unions, 
local private and public human resource agencies, local and jstate government 
official's — are ultimately responsible (by action or default) for the quality 
of transitional progrlhns. While national priorities and resources may deter- 
mine the ^cale of such activities, the principal factors involved^ — yoiitt\, , ' 
jobs, education and training' opportunities, and job alternatives — are un- 
avoidably present and jnust b£ matched at the local level. 

.With n\pdest» funding on a per community basis, (approxim^tely-^AC^OOO 
per^ community) the Work-Education Consortium Project was intended to bring 
leaders from those critical community sectors together to think through their 
shared responsibilities, to analyze available resources, and to take actions 
* that would make institutions and people in those sectors more effective in 
dealing with you&h transition issues. 

The intensive learning etfpefrience of the. -past two years has served in 
its broader aspects to cpnfirm several key considerations in the planning 
of the project, These findings are not offered as definitive conclusions, % 
but rather* as interilti observations for further testing. 

• The independent status of the councils has been an invaluable V 
asset in permitting th^fn to broker relationships between ma jor ..community 
sectors and to v initia-tp activities ,bf their own. t ' 

• The variety of interests and local conditions has reconfirmed 

the value of looking at councils as implementprs of a process of shared ' 

* * * **** - i 

responsibility (collaboration) among community interests rather than as 

being tied to specific technical approaches. * - , 

• N Similarly, the ability of councils to work out the'ir own under-* 
stancjing and practice of community collaboration has resulted in differing 
approaches to council organisation and membership, differing expectations 
of council missions wfthin a community, 'differing levels of involvement of 
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non-members in council activities, and differing senses of how to exercise 
leadership in dealing with other community institutions. Organizational' 
flexibility has created many variations on a common theme and thereby ( 
helped *b define the real world meaning and potential of local collaboration. 

• Jhe ability of a full-time council staff director to solicit 
ideas, identify and develop community skills and resources, conceptualize 

'strategies, and assure that council member's and others are involved in the 
.development of those strategies has been essential to council progress dur- 
ing th.e 4 first year . ' " 

• Institutional changes' are occurring in Consortium communities, not 
simply because councils exipt but because personal and institutional in- 
terests desire change. Councils have b^en able to be catalysts and brokers 
for some of these changes. , 

• Membership in a national project has stimulated the interest and 
' seriousness of council members in dealing with youth transition problems 

and fn perceiving some of the relationships between these problems and 
other economic and social issues. 

• The federal government strategy of "seed money" funding for 
councils appears to have 'been appropriate. It is doubtful if half the 
councils would now exist but for the project. Yet, the necessity for lo- 
cally developed funding strategies is clearly putting pressure on councils 
to define and achieve levels of meaningful performance. 

• The involvement in the project, of NMI as an intermediary organi- 
zation appears to havej>een highly satisfactory. NMI's dual role of rep- 
resenting Consortium council needs at the federal level and of providing in- 
formation and an analytical perspective at the local level appears to have 
found appropriate levels of trust and assistance. 

• The relationships that have evolved between Consortium councils 
and CETA prime sponsors have been in the main ponstrUctive and supportive. 
Given the many points at which their interests conceivably diverge, the ac- 
tual extent of constructive interaction and support is both noteworthy and 
insllifctive. 
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E. Information Exchange Service and Other Technical Assistance 

The Information Exchange Service (IES) was designed to- help stimulate 

V 

the development of local work-education councils by maintaining a clearing- 
house of information and technical assistance resources on work-education 
initiatives. ^ 

* It was anticipated, that the Exchange Service would serve the Consortium 
communities in an intensive way, pnbvidii^ them with information packets 
several times a month, with analyses of policy and legislative issues, and 
with specific information on request. The, Consortium staff would also or- 
ganize conferences and workshops for particpant communities, with the Infor- 
mation Exchange assuming administrative responsibility. * 

.To serve the many people who contacted NMI during the site selection 
process and those who learned of the Consortium as it developed, the IES 
would provide a free newsletter and respond to individual requests for 
information from the clearinghouse to the greatest extent possible. 

IES accomplishments over the last two years have been in six major 
activity areas: 

• Conferences and Workshops : The IES has provided administrative 
and agenda-building support for six conferences and workshops held during 
the second year of the contract. ^ 

• Information Mailouts : The IES has provided Consortium councils 
with fact sheets and regular information packets on a wide variety of topics 
ranging- from federal* education and work policy papers, legislative summaries 
funding opportunities, and grantsmanship newsletters, to descriptions of 
exemplary local CETA, career education, and other programs . 

• Publications : The IES has coordinated the preparation, publica- 
tion, and dissemination of six project-related papers. 

• Thfe Consortium Newsletter, The Work-Education Exchange : The IES 
has published five issues of the Exchange- 'during the last 14 months. A 
sixth is now in press. The mailing list for the" newsletter Mas grown from 
almost 2,000 to more tlian 5,000 names^. The list is computerized to facili- 
tate special mailings to target audiences. 



• Central Collection on Education-Work Initiatives : The Informa- 
tion Exchange Service has supervised the ongoing collection, organization, 
and processing of informational and technical assistance resources from local, 
state, and national organizations. The Service maintains 'detailed ^files on 
each of the Consortium communities, including the AACJC, NAB, and New Jersey 
projects; descriptive and technical assistance materials received from com- 
munities across the county; materials on federal government agencies; and 

on national and regional organizations concerned with youth development and 
employment . 

• Outreach and Dissemination : Throughout th^ two-year project, the 
Information Exchange Service has provided project infbrmation to the media, 
to other national organizations, and £o interested local groups and Individ-- 
ualsT As interest in youth transition issues has increased over the past 
two years, requests for inf ormation ^about the collaborative council concept 
and about the Work-Education Consortium Project have increased. 

Direct technical assistanie to Consortium councils by NMI program of- 
ficers and staff began during the first year's site selection process and 
continued on aj expanded basis,, throughout the second year. This assistance 
has ranged from site visits hy NMI staff, to the gathering of specialized 
materials and the brokering of information from Washington-based organizations 
to frequent telephone conversations concerning analysis of local council * 
projects and plans. 

f Brokering efforts have resulted in meetings, the exchange of technical 
assistance, and the development of new relationships among Consortium mem- 
bers and between .Consortium members and others. Many riew contact^ have 
been made in the course of collecting information and identifying tesource 
people for the six WECP conferences and workshops. These contacts were 
made with federal and state government agencies, national youth service 
agencies, and local organizations. 

Among Consortium members, NMI has brokered technical assistance visits, 
thus maximizing the expertise that exists within the Consortium. A good ex- 
ample of intra-Consortium brokering was NMI ! s cosponsoring, with the Mid- 
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Michigan Community Action Council, of the conference on "Work-Education 
Councils and Rural Conditions/ 1 This conference was a response to an 
expressed need of the rural councils to meet with each other and with re- 
source people from outside the Consortium to address issues that are unique 
to the rural situation. 
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I. History of the Contract and Its Purposes 

In August 1974, on the occasion of his first major address since 

taking office, President Gerald Ford chose education, and % specifically 

the intertwined relationships of work and education, as the topic af his 

address at Ohio State University: ^ 

I have asked the Secretaries of Commerce, Labor, and HEW to 
* report to me new ways to bring the world of work and the insti- 

tution of education closer together. For your government as * 
well as you, the time hasf come for a fusion of the realities 
/' of a work-a-day life with the teaching of academic institutions. 

To implement this initiative, the President established an Interagency 
Task Force on Education and Work. This task force was the predecessor of 
the Federal Interagency Steering Committee on Education and Work. 

Concurrent with this chain of events at the federal level, the National 
Manpower Institute was involved in tfte preparation and publication (in the 
fall of 1975) of The Boundless Resource: A Prospectus for an Education/ 
Work Policy . In the Prospectus it was recommended that community education- 
work councils be established at the local level to increase collaboration 
among education institutions, the employment ^sector, and the public with 

r 

the aim of eff£ctin^ a smoother transition for youth from formal education 
4 to the work world. 

,Upon publication of The Boundless Resource , the Federal Interagency 
Steering Committee's interest was 'stimulated by the book's suggestion 
that local' education-work councils could be a mechanism for involving major f 
sectors of communities and of the nation in focusing thinking and resources 
on education and work issues affecting young people. 

On March 3, 1976, v the National Manpower Institute was awarded a two- 
year contract (later extended by two months to an end date of May 3, 1978) 

™k K is ■ 



by the U.S. Department of Labor. With oversight by the Federal* Inter- 
agency Steering Conmittee, NMl was to assist in the establishment of a 
network of communities which, working through local education-work councils, 
would serve as demonstration sites to^test out the effectiveness of the 
council approach. 

The Work-Education Consortium Project has consisted of three phasel: 

• Phase I — Initial identification of 15 communities (later 
revised to 21) (March - June, 1976) 

• Phase II — Information-gathering, analysis, and recommen- 
dation of .communities to tTie Interagency Steering Committee 
(July - December 1976) 

• Phase III* — Technical assistance-liaison with Consortium communi- 
ties and information exchange activities with organizations and 
individuals interested in the project (January 1977 - April 1978). 

Fotf the first ten months of the contract, efforts were concentrated 
on Phases I and II : laying the groundwork for the Consortium through initial 
site identification, analysis and recommendation, building linkages and com- 
munications between the project and other interested parties, and developing 
internal NMl policies concerning options for the implementation of the pro- 

lect Phase III activities did overlap here, however, as NMl technical 

■ \ 

assistance began for some communities in the form of organizational and 
planning aid before their selection to the Consortium. By the end of 
December 1977, the Institute had recommended twenty. cdmmuni ties and one • 

'state-wide initiative to the Interagency Steering Committee for inclusion 
in the Consortium. { 

' As of late March 1977, all twenty-one sites had been accepted into- 
the project by the Committed. An initial Consortium meeting was held in 

. early-April to give the community representatives a chance to get together 
and exchange information on their activities. Subsequent meetings during 
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the second year of the contract served the same general linkage-building 
purpose while focusing 'on such topics as current legislative developments 
in the youth employment area, the special problems of urban versus rural 
communities, and identification of specific issue areas for technical as- 
sistance concentration. A major effprt of the Institute during the second 
year was the expansion and strengthening of the project's Information E^- 

s 

change Service in order to increase written communication between Consortium 
communities and NMI; and with national organizations, federal and state 
agencies, and individuals interested in keeping. up with project develop- 
ments. The activities of the Information Exchange Service are further 
detailed later in this report. 

At the community lev^l, councils became operational, identifying 
areas of need concerning ^ocal education-work interactions and beginning 
to either develop policies or implement programs directed at youth 
transition issues. During Phase III NMl's technical assistance to councils 
was concentrated on direct on-site assistance, discerning locally critical 
issues, and helping to build linkages between communities and various 
sources .of financial and informational support. 

Current efforts, as the project approaches the end of 'its initial 

\ 

contract, are focused on preparation' for third year activities (second 
year activities for the Consortium). 
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II, The Consortium Project and the Councils After Two Years 

t 

9 The objective of the contract, and the project, has been to "increase 
collaboration ^t\the community level" by involving local institutions in 
"a network identified as thfe , Work-Education Consortium 11 for the broad pur- 
pose of "bringing about a smoother transition from school to work and from 
youth to economic adulthood." 

Has the objective of the contract been achieved?* This section of 
the report describes in sbme detail the events that have occurred during 
the p-ast two years as a result of this contract. The section is divided 
into three parts: 

• Growth of the Consortium: describing tlie organization and de- 
velopment of the "network" called for by the contract; 

% Growth of the local councils: describing 'in *a summarized form 
the principal impacts and problems of local councils during 
the period of their membership in the Consortium; 

• Observations on Consortium progress: providing brief commen- 
tary <*n some o£ the project's critical expectations after two 
years of experience. 



A, Growth of the Con sortium 
f 1 ~ 

The Work-Education Consortium Project (WECP) was already one year old 

in April 1977, when the recently selected communities first met as a Con- 
• *, * 

sortium. Together with the AACJC, NAB, and State of New Jersey projects, 

( 

and members of the Interagency Stee^g Committee on Education and Work, 
representatives from the '21 community councils sponsored by NMI met in 



Columbia, Maryland, to learn more about each other and to better define their 

expectations of what the project hoped to achieve. 

/ 
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The principal objective bf that first'meeting was to establish a 

Consortium "identity" among the group of participating communities and 

the national organizations. It was generally assumed, but by no means 

guaranteed at that point, that this group of local councils, sponsoring • 

intermediary- organizations, and interested federal representatives would 

have at least two years of core support from the Department of Labor during 

♦ 

which to demonstrate the feasibility and desirability of local collaborative 

■ ) 

councils taking leadership in local youth transition planning and programming. 

* V 

Each selected council sponsored by, NMI was to have its own annual funding 

contract with the Department of Labor. These contracts had not yet been 

signed at the time of the first Consortium meeting. 

The Consortium was organized to facilitate the flow of communication 

among all its members during -this period of organization and demons t rat ioij. 

No ideal type or types' of local councils were proposed. The general con- 

* '» * 
cept- of local collaborative councils had been sketched out by the Institute, 

and educational and manpower literature was f ull 'of analyses of aspects of 
youth transition problems and .possible solutions- The task y o£JLearning if 
and how local collaborative councils could affect the problems of youth trans- 
ition — would require pragmatism in working with the interests of community 
institutions, and, imagination in defining ways to bring those intersts together, 
.Many individual members of the Consortium were themselves knowledgeable about 
the history and current status of these problems and solutions in gheir own 
communities. The sharing of perceptions, strategies, and organizational tactics 
by these individuals was immediately recognized as a major contribution of the 
Consortium to the confidence and insight with which each council approached, its 
task. / 
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The secondary objective of the first Consortium meeting was to .Set 
in motion the mutual support processes that would characterize Consortium 
relations over the term of the project*? 

• Initiate the process of networking and sharing of information 
between and among Consortium communities, NMI staff, and fed- 
eral officials'; 

• Plan short- and long-term Consortium activities (e.g.i iden- 
tify, define, and prioritize technical assistance needs and 
inventory technical assistance capabilities); 

• Provide immediate technical assistance on a select number of 
issues of . common concern (e.g., technicalities of contract ad- 
ministration and monitoring); 



Make the Consortium communities aware of support(inf ormation, 
funding, etc.) that could be gained through the overall Federal 
Education-Work Initiative; 

0 Help feed 1 ^>ack to the Federal Interagency Steering Committee 

problems, needs and perceptions ,of Consortium communities. * ' 

Judging by the comments received informally at the meeting itself, and 
formally in meeting evaluations received by NMI following the, meeting, 
these relatively modest objectives were ttiore than achieved. 

Consortium members met again at workshops and cc^ferenges pLanned by 

r 

NMI in consultation with council members and directors on six occasions 

\ 

during the contract ye^r. These meetings were: * ^ 

• Regional workshops for council directors: Belmont, Maryland,, 
and Snow Bird, Utah, July 1977; • „ 

• Workshop on the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects 
Act of 1977 (YEDPA): Washington, D.C., September 1977; 

• Conference on the Agencies of Work-Education Councils: 
Portland, Oregon, November, 1977. 

\ / 

• Conference on Work-Education Councils and Rural Conditions: 
Alma, Michigan, November 1977; 

• Work-Educatioa Consortium conference, annual meeting: Kiawah 
Island (Charleston), South Carolina, February 1978. . 

• Work-Education Consortium Directors' meeting: Washington, D.C., 
April 1978. 



The purposes of these meetings varied. For example, the regional 
meetings in July 1977, served to introduce the national project to those 
seven directors who had taken their positions subsequent to the April 
meeting and, as importantly,, to focus on those "nuts and bolts" issues of 
council development and project management of special concern to council 

i I 1 

staff. Even at this point, just three months into their ffroject yejir, the * 

f 

directors were able to compare the great variety of management styles and 

programmatic approaches being tested by the councils^ Finding the progress , 

of the Consortium Project suf f icieittly healthy at this early stage*, NMI 

was able to collect the information that went into the September 1977 
< • 

publication of Work-Edflcation .Councils : Profiles of 21 Collaborative Ef- 

t - ^ ■ ■ f ■» ■ - 

forts (Attachment U)\ 

' In similar fashion other Consortium meetings focuse<J on NMI f s rerspon- 
sibilities £or« information dissemination and the local councils 1 needs for 
conceptual sustenance and technical information. The YEDPA workshop 
enabled some, councils to take leadership roles in local development of 
programs and policies requiring joint CETA-LEA (Local Education Agency) 
responsibilities. Other councils found themselves better prepared to de- 
cide how, when, and why to involve themselves with the new legislation in # 
particular and with CETA in general. The Portland meeting was designed to 
stimulate thinking about and provide visible case examples of youth tran^ 
sition activities organized at the' local leveL. These, meetings also pro- 
vided information and insights t{rat NMI later translated into proj'ect publi- , 
cations. (See Attachments C, D, and E: Collaborative Process Building for 
Local Implementation of the Youth Employment and 'Demonstration Projects Act 
of 1977 ; Work and Service Experience for Youth ; and A Charter for Improved 
Rural Youth Transition .) ^ ^ 
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Project workshops and conferences. attended by a-relatively small 
. group of people with similar interests and experiences obviously -can have 
an impact overtime of^s lengthening the ties among those individuals.. 
Having a positive impact assumes that the Institute staff, the members ^and 
staff of the local councils, and the federal representatives share under- 
standing of each others' situations and capabilities and are able to make 
these events serve multiple purposes. The responses received by NMI f rom 
participants in all these events indicate that this spirit, of understanding 
and j^n't responsibility has been a continuing strength of the Consortium 
ProjecV. Presumably, some portion of this strength can be traced back to 
the year-long process used to identify and recommend communities for partici- 
pation in the Consortium. This process enabled NMI to get behind the veneer 
of proposals and initial representations. It allowed NMI to "identify compe- 
tent inaivicfuals-prepared to lead in the development of local councils, indi- 
viduals committed both to the collaborative approach to solving youth tran- 
sition problems and to the national collaboration signified .by the project. 
The communication and support network which is the Consortium has 
• ' grown to extend well beyond periodic group meetings. Tyiephones and letters 
. have been used extensively by council directors,' and at times by council 
members, to communicate with each other. Staff of the Institute are in 
weekly 'and even daily telephone contact with council directors. Site visits 
by NMI staff to Consortium communities, by council members and staff to 
other councils, and occasionally by council staffed members to Washington, 
all have, contributed -to a widespread and in-depth awareness of Con- 
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sortium activities. Themailouts provided almost^weekly by the project's « 
Information Exchange Service also reinforce the networking of Consortium 
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members. Finally, NMI is routinely in touch with the federal represen- 
tatives, as are the counci/1 directors on a less frequent basis. ^ 

Some indication of the.volume and purposes of local council inter- 
action with Consorjtiirrm and non-Conso£j£Lum sources can be found in the 
councils 1 quarterly reports to NMI. These self-reports of site visits 
and k other communications between councils tend to understate the level of 
interaction because of the inf6rmality of these communications and the 
lack of standardized recordkeeping procedures. NMI program o'fficers, for 
example, are frequently 'aware of intra-^Consortium activities that are 
not reported in the quarterly reports. 

Allowing for this caveat, it is safe to say that intra-Consortium 
contacts increased at* geometric rates during the nine months following the 
first Consortium conference. At the same time, actual site visits between 
councils have been relatively few in number, not up to the level of inter- 
community visits anticipated by local councils or by NMI in initial pro- 
jections. 

At the time of formal initiation of the Consortium in April 1977, 
communications between councils were ^on-existent. From this point, com-. \ 
munication levels rosS during the first quarter t^o 14 councils report- 
ing contacts with other Consortium councils. By the third quarter, all 
21 councils had either initiated or received contacts from other councils 
during the quarter. In* some instances, this contact was relatively super- 
ficial (e.g., sent or received a newsletter). In other cases, contacts w6re 
initiated for purposes directly related to the specific skills or experiences 
of the* various councils. 
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In sum, the growth of the Work-Education Consortium can be measured 

I • ' 

in many ways: in volume oi interaction, in spirit of collaboration, in 
joint activities of particular types. The comments above have sketched"- 
a portrait based primarily on the more tangible interact i~0tfs~. The Instir 
tute has not attempted to measure attitudes or interests in any systematic 
sense. That spirit of collaboration does exist, however, and can be 
witnessed in the high quality and seriousness of the daily "give and take" 
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and responsiveness to needs ^that exist between the local councils, the 
N&tional Manpower Institute, the Department of Labor, and the ^ther federal 
representat ives . 

B. Growth of Local Councils 

. ~ ~~ t 

1. Formation ancj ^election of Councils r . % 

\ „ 

Within* two weeks of the April 1977 Consortium meeting, the first 

group- of DOL-local council ^contracts was signed. One month later all but 

a few contracts were in effect, and by mid-June, all 21 councils were re- 

* 

ceiving federal funds. - * 

Of the 21 Consortium councils, only seven had been in existence 
prior to initiation of the Institute's search 'for Consortium communities. 
% 0f these only six had, received, any prior funding and only fout iwere 
incorporated as private not-for-profit Educational organizations before 
March 1976. In effect, the opportunity to participate in" the Work-^ 
Etiucation Consortium Project was the^stimulus for the formal organization 
of 14 locA councils^ . * 1 

Where councils already existed, the council director or a leading 

k member had been the individual responding to NMI f s announcements of the 
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Consortium selection process. In other instances, the responses to 
NMI had come from one or more sectors of the community. In a few cases, 
local leaders, having read The Boundless Resource (published some six 
months earlier), had already set. out to'organize local councils with the 
kind of representative membership, agenda, and leadership mission outlinefd 
in that book. In some cases, these local leaders had contacted the Institute 
after reading the book and were aware that funding for a national demon- 
stration project was being sought by NMI, 

In the majority of the cases, however, communities had neither specific 
knowledge of the project nor "an existing council structure. It remained for 
those responding to NMI's call for inquiries to demonstrate their ability, 
and their community's ability, during the time remaining in the- selection 
phase of the project, to pull together the institutional and leadership 
components of a credible local council. Where effective local leadership 
was forthcoming and where the eventual formation of a viable work- 
education council (by whatever name) seemed likely, the officers and 
staff of the National Manpower Institute made every effort to provide 

information and to assist in the catalyzing and brokering process. The 
i 

50 site visits made by NMI staff, consequently, were designed to help 

* 

strengthen local collaborative efforts to improve youth transition 
services a^ much as the^y were designed to gathett'objective information 
for the eventual selection process. j ^ 

At all times during the first year's project information dissemin- 
ation and community data collection phases, the Institute downplayed 
reference to the availability of federal financial support, ^his was done 
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[(^emphasize the importance of local leadership support for and involve- 
ment in^ouncil activities. 

. In its role as an intermediary organization during the site selectior/ 
stage, NMl's objectives were to: 

• Emphasize the serious intent of NMI and the federal government 
to test and demonstrate in a variety of settings the feasibility 
of the loca^ collaborative council contact; 

• Observe "in action""the thinking, relationships , and leadership 
skills of the individuals whojwere expected to provide leader- 
ship for local councils during the term of the project; 

• Develop expectations regarding such essential issues as: which 
sectors of the community were most committed to, or most needed 
to participate c in, a collaborative venture of this kind; what 
potential local sources of financial and non-financial support 
might be available to a work-education council; what policy 
directions and activities might be mo$t profitably .pursued; 

• Demonstrate a legitimate freed for more information about the 
community; 

• Demonstrate the quality and types of skills which NMI staff* 
would bring to the project. 

The original contract between the Department of Labor and the National 
Manpower Institute called fot eventual selection of up to fifteen communities, 
the actual selection to be determined by the Interagency 4 Steering Committee. 
In the final event, 21 councils (20 local communities and the California 
statewide council) were selected by <the Committee. 

The Institute's experiences in working with local communities during 
the first year were documented in summary form in earlier quarterly reports 
and in the various community files and site review reports prepared at the 
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The principal purpose of the above comments is to demonstrate that 
NMI has beenj intimately involved in the growth and development of the Con- 
sortium coun«>ils, in many cases ftom their inception, and in all c^es — 

v 

because of the nature of the recommendation/selection procedure^— prior 



to the actual formation of the Consortium in April 1977. The degree 1 of 
involvement in and the impact of that early contact varied greatly from 
place to place. It would be i matter of conjecture to try to- specify 
consequences now. By April 1977 , however, the Consortijnh existed, the 21 
members had been selected, 13 of the 21 were organized as formal councils, 
and the remaining eight were well into the process of involving their com- 
munities in council-building activities and thinking. 
* i 

% 2. Characteristics of Consortium Councils 

The 21 Consortium communities represent a wide assortment of geo- 
graphic, demographic, economic, sociological, and political conditions. The 
selection criteria included these community and regional Characteristics 
as well as organizational characteristics such as leadership and scope of 
existing and potential councils. Extended description and an^ty^is of com- 
'munity and council characteristics as of July 1977, can be found in the NMI 
publication Work-Education Cquncils: Profiles of 21 Collabo rative Efforts 
(Attachment B) . 

The purpose of this section is first to summarize very briefly some of 
those council descriptors and local council environments. The second, and 
more impprtant purpose, is to summarize the progress the councils have made 
toward credibility as institutions involving community leaders from many 
gjectors in initiatives to improve education-work transition services for 
young people. ^ 
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Geographic Distribution ^ ^ 

Geographic distribution was one factor in the selection of connnunities 
to participate in the Work-Education Consortium Project. The project was 
intended to be a national demonstration, visible to interested persons 
throughout the nation. Table I shows the distribution of councils by the 
ten federal regions. It is evident from this table that the 21 councils 
are somewhat clustered in the northeast, central, and western sections of 
the country. The clustering of Consortium councils generally corresponds 
to the regional distribution of initial inquiries about the project, NMI 
made special efforts to encourage communities in the southeastern and south- 
central regions to submit necessaa^T information. The time allowed for 
project Phases I and II was simply insufficient for extended participation 
by NMI in the local discussions required to generate essential community 
information. NMI officers and staff perceived, -however , that a more open- 
ended period of information-sharing -and institutional brokering involving 
an external third party would eventually have ; resulted in substantial 
representation from many of these communities. In other words, Table I 
can be read to indicate that while the concept find practice /of community " 
collaborative councils — for youth transition and other community-wide pur- 
poses — w v ere more readily adopted in some parts of the country, no evidence 
has been found to indicate that youth transition councils are inappropriate * 
anywhere else. . 
Community Sj.ze 

Variations in the^ size \>f the communities and in the ccftnplexity of tfre 
labor markets served by Consortium councils were also important, factors in* 
council selection. Table II categorizes these areas by six't^pes: statewide*; 
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RJ^ION 1 



Bethel, Maine 
Worcester, Massachusetts 



REGION 6 



REGION 2 



None 



Buffalo, New York 
Jamestown, New York 
New York, New York 



REGION 7 



None 
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REGION 3 

Erie, Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia , Pennsylvania 
Wheeling, West Virginia 



REGION 4 

Charleston, South Carolina 

Lexington, Kentucky 

Martin County, North Carolina' 



REGION 5 



5 



Chicago Heights, Illinois 
Gratiot County, Michigan 
Livonia, Michigan 
Peoria - Pekin Area, Illinois 

• ) • 
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REGION 8 



Sioux Falls, South Dakota 



REGION 9 

State of California 
Mesa, Arizona 
Oakland,' Carli fornix 



REGION 10 

Portland, Oregon 
Seattle, Washington 



Table II 



AREAS SERVED BY CONSORTIUM COUNCILS 



State-Wide (1) 
State of California 



Urban (5) 
New York, NY 
Oakland, CA 
Philadelphia, PA 
Portland, OR* 



Seattle, WA 



r 



Rural (4) 
Bethel, ME 
Gratiot Coufcty, MI 
Martin County, NC 
Sioux Falls, SD 



Urban/Rural (4) 
Jamestown, NY 
Lexington, KY 
E. Peoria, IL 
Wheeling, WV 



elk 



Suburban (3) Urban/ Suburban (4) 



CtiicagJ), Heights, IL Buffalo, NY f 
Livonia, MI Charleston, SC 

Mesa/AZ Erie, PA 

Worcester, MA 
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urban, rural, urban/rural, suburban, and urban/suburban. Variations by 
unemployment rate and average family income, by demographic make-up 
(e.g., median age and racial/ethnic mix) were also found and considered 
but were not included in the contract as decisive factors. Information on 
these issues can be found in the individual community summaries contained 
j, n Profiles of 21 Collaborative Efforts . In point of fact, commonalities 
among the actual experiences of Consortium councils — recognizing from the 
first, the major local variations in that experience — can be highlighted 
when grouped along a broad community size/type dimension such as rural, 
urban, suburban. 

Rural councils, for example, clearly need to help each other define 
proper roles of education-work councils in rural areas because of their 
less diverse econonfic and institutional base, because of the isolating 
impact of transportation and communication patterns in rural areas, and 
because of persistent misconceptions shaping the ways national and state 
policy-making deals with rural areas. 
Critical Dates in Formal Organization 

Differences in the stage of development of exis-ting collaborative 
processes was a major emphasis in the contract's specification of council 
selection criteria. 

As shown by Table III, these differences were as basic as the existence 
or nort-existeVe of a local council in a specific community. Only one- 
third of the Consortium communities had formed councils prior to 
the award of the contract to m\ . Moreover, even those councils had sub- 
stantially differing missions, membership composition, and access to 
resources. Some, such as the Industry Education Council of California, 
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■ TASl' III 

CRITICAL DATES IN' FORMAL ORGANIZATION' 0" CON'SOSTIL": CO'CWNITI'S 



Councils Established Prior 
to March 1976 


Organized 


First 
Major 
Funding 


Execuwve 
Director 
Hired 


3v-iaws 
Ado tit pd 


Incorporated 


Status 


Buffalo, NY 
, California, State of 
East Peoria, IL ■ 
Gratiot County, Ml 
Jamestown, NY 
Livonia, MI 
Worcester, MA 


J 3/73 


73 


3/73 


6/7^ 


j 5/ 74 


7/76 


1/74 


2/74 


in- 


9/73 


11/73 


11/73 


8/72 


5'74 


5/74 


bin 


11/72 


1/74 


1/74 


9/75 


6/74 , 


6/74 


6/74 


4/75 


2/72 


S/73 


5/73 






- * 


5/74 


4'77 


4/77 


1/77 


1/77 \ 


3/77 


4/75 , 


6/75 


6/75 


, 5/77 


8/77 


1/78 


Councils Established 
April 1976 - March 1977 




Charleston, SC 
Chicago Heights, IL 
Erie, PA 

Martin County, NC 
New* York, NY 
Oakland, CA 
Wheeling, WV 


12/76 


5/77 


6/77 , 








9/76 


4/77 


5111 


1/77 


bill 




12/76 


4/77 , 


Sill 


Sill 


1111 




2/77 


4/77 


Jill 


9111 


9111 




9/76 


4/77 


Sill 




* 


* 


12/76 


7/76 


3/77 








11/76 


4/77 


f 4/77 


11/77 


12/77 




Councils Established 
Allowing April 1977 
■ ^ECP Meeting 




Bethel ME 


7/77 


4/77 


Sill 


10/77 


12/77 




Lexington. ICY • 


bill 


5/77 


5/77 


6777 






Mesa, AZ 


4/77 


5/77 


7/77 




* 




Philadelphia, PA 


bill 


5/77 


5/77 




* 





Portland, OR 


'8/77 


4/77 


5/77 


10/77 






Seattle, WA 


Bill 


6/77 


Sill 




* 


* 


Siouv. Falls, SD 


6111 v 


4/77 


kill 






* 



* - Under aegis of another organization. 
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had policy and program catalyzing missions. jOthers, such as the Buffalo 
and East Peoria councils, had been established to be direct providers and 
coordinators of supplementary educational services. Still others, such 

as the Livonia and Worcester Councils, were organized initially as forums for 

f m c 

discussions about how private employers (participating as members- of the 

Chamber of Commerce) couLd support the career education programs of the 
local public schools. In one* case, Jamestown, the council had no prior J 
involvement w i/h youth transition issues, having been organized under 
city^government-labor-management sponsorship to deal with issues of indus- 
trial productivity and quality of wprking life. ^ ^j/^^ 
As noted earlier, the Consortium Project was itself a significant 

impetus to council formation. The project articulated a mission (improving 
* J 0 
local institutional responsiveness £o youth transition problems) , a method 

(the collaborative process), and a mechanism {local education-work councils). 

New councils were initiated, and exiting councils reviewed their purposes, 
* « 

activities, and membership. 

Most councils also began working toward a status as independent, not- 
for-profit, tax-exempt corporations. Independent^ statuk for councils was 
one of the key structural * characteristics recommended by NMI on the as- ^ • 
sumption that a lack of that status could eventually compromise the ability 
of councils to provide community -wide leadership. The corresponding risk 
was that independence might separate a council from the power of an estab- 

r \ 

lished institutional base. The challenge of independence would be to find 

/ 

other ways — through membership, interest brokering, and programmatic 
initiatives ~ to gain access .to institutional power on an "as needed" basis. 
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Consequently, organizational independence was not a strict criteria 
for Consortium membership but rather an important issue to be analyzed by 
each council and, handled with an approach appropriate to each community 
situation. Among the feeVen councils established prior to March 1976, 
four *had incorporated and several others intended to do so. Several 

» 

councils sponsored by independent community-based organizations have not 
yet-^seen a need for separation from those parent organizations. ^ 

By the middle' of the first w Cons©rtium year (October 1977)/ all the 
'councils were organized, had members, officers, and a paid director. 
Quarterly reports* for this period indicate that 14 councils had received 
additional funds (the range was from $1,000 to $55,000) from non-project 

sources. '« • 

Twelve months after the first Consortium meeting, this process of 
initiation and self-review is continuing. Some councils are still working 
toward independence 'and incorporation, others are still inclined to see 
their futures tied to ,an institutional base. Several of the cflder councils 
have broadened their membership, revised their bylaws and branched out into 



new 



areas of community involvement. Table III is a good guide to the quan- 



titative growth of Consortium councils during the contract period but should 
not be read as a guide to an understanding of qualitative maturity. 
Sources of Leadership 

Table IV indicates the 'initial local sources of leadership for commu- 
nity participation rrT^the Consortium Project. Education, both secondary and 
postsecondary, and business/industry were clearly the two prime movers. 
These were the sectors that either initiated discussions with NMI or made 
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« 1 Table IV 

PRIMARY SOURCES OF INITIAL LEADERSHIP OF COUNCIL FORMATlfol 
(A community may be listed under more than one sector) 



College/Community 
College 

Chicago Heights, 
IL 

Oakland, CA 
Wheeling, WV 
Sioux Falls, SC 
Charleston, SC 
Erie,^ PA 
Lexington, KY 
Portland* OR 



Public Schools / City Gov 1 t/CETA 



Career Ed 
Bethel, ME- 
Buffalo, NY 
Livonia, MI 
Mesa, AZ 
Philadelphia, PA 
Worcester, MA 



Business / 
Industry 



Social Service 
Agencies 



Lexington, KY 
Jamestown, NY 
Portland , X)R 



Buffalo, NY Erie, PA 

IEQC 

Jamestown, NY * 
New York, NY fc 
East Peoria, IL 
Portland, OR 
Seattle, WA 
Worcester, MA 
Livonia, MI 
Lexington, KY 
Chicago Heights, IL 



Community 
Action 

Gratiot 
County, MI 
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the key commitments guaranteeing that a serious attempt would be made to 
form a local council based on the shared responsibility of 'major sectors. 

The table also reveals that local government agencies (particularly 
CETA programs), youth service agencies, crfnpunity action agencies, and 
organized labor played limited roles at tWp early stages of council devel- 
opment. Other sectors — parent groups, youth groups, political parties, 
professional associations, civic associati(xis / /^- are not shown because 
their roles were, and still are, quite limited^ 

Numerous questions — still unanswered — are raised by this table: 

• Will. collaboration of all major sectors occur and work? 

• Will education and private employers dominate the directions 
taken by the councils? 

• Will community-wide support for councils be generated? 
The table also leaves unanswered other leadership-related questions: 

• Do council leaders represent the sectors from which they come 

or are these persons acting principally in individual capacities? 

• Does the presence of these persons on the council really provide 
the council with recognized credibility and "clout 11 in its deal- 
ings with other persons and organizations in the community and 
elsewhere? 



Reliable answers to these questions will not be offered in this report. 

Systematic collection of data under the National Institute of Education's 

forthcoming descriptive study and evaluation of collaborative councils should 

♦ 

clarify these and other issues. 
Council Representation 

During the first nine months of the full Consortium, volunteer members 
demonstrated a high degree of resilience and stability. Instances of mem- 
bers dropping out because of disappointment or frustration are known, but 
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afe not common. In fact, turnover appears to be a combination of non- 
related personal issues and the active efforts of council leaders to re- 
place inactive or ineffective members with more committed ones. 

The overall direction of change in terms of sector representation 
is not clear. Some councils have defined criteria for sector balance in 
membership. Most do not. Many have made concerted effort to achieve 
wider representation, especially from organized labor. 

Table V profiles the Consortium-wide distribution of local council 
membership (as of November 1977) in categories asked for in the quarterly 
progress reports from communities to NMI . The numbers are not wholly reli- 
able. School board members could be reported by their occupational category, 
or professionals might be lumped into business/industry. On the basis of 
this table and related data, several observations can be made: 

Council governing bodies ranged in size from 11 to 31 members, 
with an average size of 23 members. , 

• Most councils had from six to eight community sectors represented 
through membership on the council's governing body. Approximately 
85 percent of the Consortium councils fell into this group. Two 
councils (making up 10 percent of the Consortium) had represen- 
tation from five-sectors , and one council (5 percent of the Consor- 
tium) drew its membership from only two sectors. 

• All councils, except Jairiestown, New York, had representatives from 
both the education (elementary, secondary, and postsecondary) and 

1 business/industry sector^. All councils, except Jamestown, New 
York, and Mesa, Arizona, had members representing government. All 
councils, except Charleston, South Carolina, and Martin County, 
North Carolina, had labor representatives on their governing bodies. 

• The community sectors most heavily represented in the Consortium 
'were education (25.4%) and business/industry (28.6%). Government 

and labor representatives each made up 12.6% of the membership, 
with volunteer ageacies accounting for an additional 9 percent. 
The professions and youth themselves emerge as the least repre- 
\ sented sectors supplying only 3 percent and 1.9 percent respectively 

of tfie total Consortium membership. .Approximately 6.9 percent of 
the totaj. representation fell into the "other 11 category. 
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TABLE V 




THE WORK-EDUCATION CONSORTIUM COMMUNITY SECTOR REPRESENTATION * 



I 



COMMUNITY SECTOR 


REPRESENTATIVES** 


Number 


Percent 


Elementary/Secondary Education 
Postsecondary Education 


67X 

L i in 

52J . 


14.3 ^ 
11.1 ' 


Business/ Industry 


133 


28.6 




59 


12.6 


Labor 




12.6 


> 

Volunteer Agencies 


42 


9.0 


Professions 


14 


3.0 


Youth 


"9 


1.9 


. Other 


32 


6.9 


i — 

Total 


467 ' 


100 .'0. 


** Individuals on council governing bodies 


1 



// Sectors Represented 
on Governing Body 


2 


5 


6 


7 


\ 8 

-4 




H Councils 
% Councils 


1. 
5% 


2 
10% 


6 

- 30% 


5 . 
25% 


6 = 
30% 


« 20 



r 



* Only local councils are included in these tabulations; the state-wide 
Industry-Education Council of California' is omitted. 
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Activities of Consortium Councils - 

The activities of local councils participating in the Work-Education 
Consortium Project are of two basic types: 

• Activities aimed at organizing the councils: gathering core 
resources, defining council priorities, selecting internal 
leadership, maintaining cohesiveness of purposes and member- 
ship interests, managing resou£ces, and so forth,' 

• Activities aimed at implementing the purposes of the councils: 
brokering interests of other community groups, defining the 
youth transition problems of the community, developing and 
organizing plans to address those problems, and implementing 
those plans directly or with the assistance of non-council 
resources. 

Activities aimed at organizing atfd maintaining Consortium councils 
as ongoing organizations have beenmentioned already. Defining a need 
for a council, recruiting membe/ts", ^electing priorities and anticipated 
outcomes, selecting a staff director^ udged competent to do the in-depth 
work needed to make those outcomes feasible, gaining institutional credi- 
bility, converting that credibility into human and material resources es- 
sential to further growth and reformulation of directions — all these 
"process activities" are integral to any comprehensive understanding of th& 
Consortiuni Project and individual council progress. The time and personnel 
needed to collect, systematic data abot|t these processes have not been 
available to the Consortium Project. 

What remains as fact is that councils have pursued the steps of formal 
organization with substantial success, as was^ reported in Table III. Many 
have prepared bylaws ahd.jcto descriptions for their staff positions. About 



onec^third have acted as their own fiscal agents. And about one-third have 
received CETA Title II or Title VI "slots" by seeking and winning, recog- 
nition as qualified community^-based organizations. 
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In addition, to these formal steps, many councils have received public 
recognition, and broaden community acceptance of their existence through 
annual dinners, press releases, and other public relations activities. 
Others have sought or are seeking general support for their activities 
from community, government, and foundation sources. 

The interrelationships between these "process" activities $nd the 
"product" activities for which the councils were organized are complex. 
Councils haye taken two basic approaches to the organizational problem of 
defining their mission and priorities, and . the substantive problem of ad- 
dressing youth transition issues. 

One strategy has been to pursue needs assessments of various types 
as mechanisms for involving council, members and informing them of the 
problems at hand ; This information development strategy generally is 
designed to establish ? the council 1 s* identity as a fact-finding, coordinating, 
non-threatening, constructive Organization at the same time as council mem- 
bers are sorting out and informing their own thinking and priorities. 

Another strategy has been to take on projects that demonstrate to 

» * * 

council members, and to other community leaders, the council's value as a 
catalyst for needed action or as an effective broker to tackle commonly 
recognized problems. The intent of this strategy is to build momentum and 
widespread recognition for the council witl^ the expectation that heightened 
interest from the community will eventually be focused on more comprehensive 
planning and problem solving. 

•Obviously, the two strategies can be complementary and — in a rela- 
tively short period of time — can be forged into a cyclicaK^ffrategy of 
information collection, analysis, and acti&n. Or, depending orT personalities 
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and the interests of other community organizations, the component parts 
of these strategies can be performed in part or in whole by a council. 
The actual practices of councils have ranged from one end x)£ this continu- 
um to the other: from councils that have pursued specific project oppor- 
tunities on a primarily ad hoc basis to those that have pursued a community- 
wide process of problem identification, anlaysis, prioritization, atid con- 
sensus in anticipation of creating community-wide understanding and action. 

Every successful "product" enhances member self-esteem and external 
recognition. Every failure to recruit the right community person, or every 
wasted day <^f trying to find the proper mix of council priorities diAnishes 
the good will essential for even the best designed project to succeed. 
Describing the complex "process" activities is essential to understanding 
the successes and failures of the Consortium Prbject, but this data is also 
the most difficult to collect and interpret. It is hoped that the up-coming 
NIE description and evaluation fo cbmmunity work-education councils will have 
the resources appropriate to this sensitive task. Activities aimed at imple- 
menting the purp^fees of the councils are more readily described because the 
data is more readily available. These are the ends for which organizational 
process activities are the means. 

In their short period of existence the local councils appeStt, to have 
been e$fecti,ve and productive/ Attachment A, The Work-Education Consortium: 
An Inventory of Projects in Progress was prepared in February and March 1978, 
when the median age of the councils was about one year. This document tends 
to understate council achievements because it does not take into account the 
substantial investments of volunteer and staff time required to establish and 
maintain each council's momentum during this first year. Recruiting members, 
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pr^p.aring bylaws, ./establishing financial accountability, filing papers for 
incorporation af# tatfrexemptL status, and initiating 'the group meetings needed 

* , # ' * * . 

to make these steps reality all could qualify as activities, as has been 
noted abov.e* • 

: • : - • ' 

On thfc other hand, Attachment A may, in another sense* overestimate the 
progress, of some councils because i^ does not compare actual activities to 
either what each council had hoped to achieve or hac! tried to achieve by 
this time. ' * 

In balance, the nine categories of activities contained in Attachment A* 
are -meant to serve two basic purposes: 



• To demonstrate that Consortium councils have not flinched from 
addressing tough, persistent problems, and that the councils 
frequently have made major contributions to developing solutions 

• To demonstrate that locally selected priorities in youth tran- 
sition program development are far more diverse and imaginative 
than could possibly be mandated through federal programs. 

As examples of tt)e variety of activities, we can draw on some of the de- 



r 
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ive titles in that publication: 

Survey of Business for a Community Res ce Directory 
Community Volunteer Network 
Clearinghouse for Employer Resources 

Catalog of Career Education Programs — Public, Parochial and 
Independent 

Employability Workshops for Students 
Vocational Exploration and Job Exposure Program- 
"Project Business 11 for Eighth and Ninth Graders 
Field Experience Education Program 
Computerizec^Career Information Program 
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• Examination of the Responsiveness of Employment Service Agencies 
to "Difficult to Place" Youth 

t Accessing a State-wide Occupational Information System at the 
Local Level 

• Occupational Awareness Courses for Teachers 

• Summer Work- Experience for High School Counselors 

• Development of a Labor -Management Curriculum 

• Public Workshop on YEDPA, 

• Development of Linkages Among Community Groups Impacting Youth 

• Council Representation oh YEDPA Youth Council 

• Forum on Apprenticeship Issues 

• Identification of Existing YtKith Transition Services and Unmet 
Service Needs 

• State-wide Conference on the Work-Education Collaborative Process 

• Regional Conference on the School-to-Work Transition 

• Development of a Youth Employment Charter 

• Conference on New Job Opportunities for Youth in Energy-Related 
Fields x 

• Committee on the Employment of Handicapped Individuals 

' ' ft 

• Assessment of GED Tutoring and Testing in Philadelphia 

A review of these activities <>f local councils shows clearly the sig- 
nificant overlapping of interests among councils. Many councils, for ex- 
ample, found that their need to inform themselves about youth services and 
about employer perceptions of youth and of education reflected a community- 
wide lack of this kind of information. Consequently, surveys of various 
kinds have been widely used, each with a somewhat different purpose and 
intended audience but each aimed at the same broad issue of community needs 
assessment. 

. . ' -45 
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With few* 4 except ions , these surveys have been competent efforts, pro- 
duced under staff or council committee direction, occasionally with assis- 
tance from skilled consultants. Rates of return on these surveys have been 
high, in large F 13 *^ because council staff and local volunteers were used to 
make direct personal contact with employers, youth service agencies, and 
other community groups. The needs assessment of community resources and 
career education in Oakland, California, a product of that city's Community 
Careers Council, is one innovative illustration of this point. It is in- 
cluded with this report as Attachment F. 



Other areas of frequent council involvement included designing or 
working with projects providing career inf ormation^nd education services 
or projects directly supportive of elementary, secondary, and college level 



career education programs; developing career exploration and structured 
work experience opportunities for teachers and guidance counselors; working 
with local CETA prime sponsors to build community-wide awareness (especially 
private sector) or program opportunities under CETA and YEDPA and assisting 
in the development of comprehensive manpower delivery systems; and working 
to develop greater community awSreness of youth transition issues and their 
impact on economic development, school curriculum, and quality of working 
life. 

Many councils showed a great int-erest in career educatiqjn. This in- 
terest reflected t\\e substantial involvement in the councils of leaders from 
local secondary and postsecondary educational institutions already active in 
career education programs. 

During the summer of 1977, the U.S. Office of Education's Office of 
Career Education issued a Request for Proposal (RFP) for "Strengthening Edu- 
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cation's Participation in the Work-Education Consortium Project. 11 The 

i 

competition was restricted to local education agencies (LEAs) working 
#• 

collaboratively with WECP councils. Four LEAs working wit^ Consortium 
councils in Livonia, Michigan; Mesa, Arizona; Portland, Oregon; and Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, were selected for one-year grants of $25 ,000*eacfi. 
The State of California's Department of Public Instruction wi^j^one^of six 
similar state- level awards, making a total of five Consortium councils in- 
volved in this special incentive project for education-work collaboration. 
Six other Consortium cpuncils submitted unsuccessful proposals. 

Later in the year, the Office of Career Education included eight Con- 
sortium communities (the four\above plus Alma, Michigan; Chicago Heights, 
Illinois; New York, New York; and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania) among the 
15 communities invited to participate in a year long series of "mini-con- 
ferences 11 designed to focus national attention on exemplary practitioners 
of collaboration in career education. 

Council Activities: Consortium and Non-Consortium Contacts 

Council activities ~ whether organizational or substantive ~ have 
inevitably brought council directors and members into direct contact with 
a wide audience. To some degree this wider audience has been created through 
the readership of the Work-Education Exchange and through other project 
activities. But by far the largest and most meaningful portion of these 
direct contacts has resulted from each council's own initiatives, locally, 
regionally, and within their states. 

NMI has attempted to document these contacts through the quarterly 
progress reports submitted to NMI by council executive directors. In -practice , 
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the volume of local contacts has overloaded the record keeping system 
and even contacts outside the council areas have not been thoroughly re- 
corded. However, it is possible to report in a general way on the type 
and frequency of these contacts. 

By the end of the second qyarter of the contract year (October 1977) , 
all communities had had some contact with other Consortium communities', 
and all but one reported some contact with non-Consortium organizations 
and communities. 

The nature of these contacts ranged f rod* serious to superficial. For 
most council exeuctive directors and chairpersons , the only site visit made 
during the second project year was in connection with the October 1977 con- 
ference in Portland. While all Consortium meetings provide a valuable op- 
portunity for exchange of experience among project participants, the Portland 
meeting was the only WECP meeting specif ically designed as an intensive review 
of one community's experience ifr collaborative efforts to deal with youth 
transition problems from a comprehensive perspective. 

Other types of interaction within the Consortium have included exchanges 
of information: 

• Newsletters, brochures, and other publications. During the first 
Con^prtium year, two local councils published regular newsletters 
(for examples, see Attachment G), bylaws, and incorporation 
papers. 

• Needs .assessment survey techniques, questionnaires and results. 

• Information descriptive of projects operated or coordinated by 
councils or other community organizations. 

• Information about federally funded projects operating in Consor- 
tium communities. 

• Names and background information regarding external sources of 
technical assistance. 
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• . Strategies for developing local funding. 

• Technical assistance in developing specific council activities. 

I During the first year of the Consortium, site visits among individual 

r 

councils were infrequent. During the third quarter, for example, only four 
councils were invo'l\4d in such visits. Interest in exchange visits remains 
high, but has been frustrated in part by the daily commitments of council 
directors and chairpersons to their local responsibilities. In part, the 
felt need for knowledge about other Consortium councils has been met through 
regular Consortium meetings and WECP publications. 

Most contacts reported by council directors have been closer to home 
and more directly related to specific council interests. At the local level, 
these contacts are often beyond the record keeping capacity of council direc- 
tors, for their roles require intensive travel and telephoning within the 
area served by their councils. Local travel and telephone are two budget 
categories for which councils directors almost uniformly report unanticipated 

expenses. ^ 

Reports of non-Consortium contacts are particularly variable. Unusually 
inclusive reports of these contacts for two councils (Bethel, Maine and 
Wheeling, West Virginia) during one reporting quarter (November 1977 - Janu- 
ary 1978) are included as Figures 1 and 2. The reports illustrate the wide 
variety of topics, external organizations, and individuals that shape the 
role, responsibilities, and schedule of an effective council director. 

NMI anticipates that both the quality and the quantity of Consortium 
contacts will continue to grow during the third year (the second Consortium 
year). Two council directors commai^tedj.n the most recent quarterly report: 
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Contacts with Non-Consortium 
communities » councils, organi- 
zations > individuals 



(Please list contacts during 
the report quarter e.g., Fed- 
eral-level, state level, com- 
munity- level, individuals) 

19. Maine Bureau of Labor 

16. Dept. of Ed. and Cultural 
Services - * 

17. Maine Council on Economic 
Education 

18. State A-95 Clearinghouse 

19. Ms. Dottie Anderson 

20. Coordinator- Title L-A 

21. Maine Dept. of Manpower 
Affairs 

22. CERG 

23. St. Die. of Comm. Services 



24. Nells Wilson 

25. Oxford County Community 
Services (OCCS) * 

26. AVRPC 

27. DOL (Regional) Bureau of 
App. and Training 

28. t^. Oxford Voc. Area (NOV A) 

29. Young Life 

30. Local attorney 

31. Supt. of schools 



-5-4- 



Initiated 
by you 
Council 



Contacts 
Received 




2 
1 

1 

2 

2 1 



Topic of Contact 
(Assistance Requested) 



Request for materials 

Request for clarification of liability 
issues in alternate school program 

Request for materials 



Request for A-95 materials 

Graduate study ^f community education - 
request for description of EWC. 

Request for^description of EWC. 

Request for labor force and income data 

Request for consultant work and labor 
sharing 

Info, on Fed. Program review (A-95 
clearinghouse) material on YCC prog, 
and applications 

Info, re: graduate interns in com- 
munity development (U-Maine) 

Local implementation of YEDPA 

Student Intern Project 
Request for materials 

Request for Council rep. on Advisory Co. 
Request for mailing on Bethel Project 
Incorporation certificate review 
Career Education discussions 



Type of Assistance 
Received or Provided 



Materials received 
Pending ■ 

Materials received 

Materials received 
Materials sent 

Material sent 
Material received 

Refused 

Information received 

Information received 

Coordination of efforts 

Coordination of efforts 
Materials received 
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Executive Director accepted 
Response mailed 
deferred to another atty. 
Cooperation of District 
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Chart 3 : Description of Contacts ( except for site visits)Between Non-Consortium Organizations and 
Individuals and Bethel Area During Report Quarter 



Non- Consortium 
Site Visits 



(Pl\ease list non-Consortium 
visits made or hosted by 
Covmcil 

1) Governor's Office of Em- 
ployment & Training, 
Charleston,. W.Va. 

2) W. Va. Labor Federation- 
AFL-CIO President's Office 
Charleston, W.Va 

3) W. Va Dept. of Employ- 
ment Security, Commission- 
er's Office, Charleston, 
W. Va. 

4) W. Va. University Gradu- 
ate School of Social Work 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

5) Wetzel County School Dis- 
trict, Superintendent 

New Martinsville, V. Va. 

6) Marshall County School 
District, Superintendent 
Moundsville, W. Va. 

7) W. Va. University Gradu- 
ate School of Counseling & 
Guidance, Morgantown, W. Va, 

8) W. Va. Apprenticeship 
Council's Office 
Charleston, W, Va. 

9) W. Va. Dept. of Employ- 
ment Security-Research & 
Statistics Division 
Charleston, W. Va. 



# Visits 
BY Your 
Council 



// Visits 
TO Your / 
Council 



Length 
of Visit 
(in days) 



full day 
full day 
full day 

full day 
2 hours 

1*2 hours 
2-3 hours 
1 day 
1 day 



PURPOSE OF VISIT 
(Assistance Requested 



£ETA & YEDPA matters involving 
local agencies and LEA 

Apprenticeship programs and 
labor support of training 
program 

Manpower Needs Survey 



Recruitment anfl Interviewing 
Intern for Manpower Needs 
Survey 

Response to request for infor- 
mation regarding/possibilities 
of expanding Education-Work 
Council Activities 

Response to request for informa- 
tion regarding possibilities of 
expanding Council activities 

Occupational Awareness\ Workshop 
matters and future projects 

Apprenticeship Training-Related 
training programs 

Manpower Needs Survey Technical 
Assistance 



TYPE OF ASSISTANCE 
RECEIVED OR PROVIDED , 



Full cooperation and 2 
CETA slots 



Full cooperation 



Technical assistance 
and in-kind assistance 



Intern hired 
Information provided 

Information provided 
Excellent cooperation w 

Full cooperation and 
assistance assured 

Technical assistance 
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Chart A: Description of Site Visits Between Non- Consortium Organizations and Communities and 
Education-Work Council of the 



(fill in your Council's name), 



Upper Ohio Valley During Report Quarter 
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• As this project progresses, my interactive contacts with other 
Consortium members is increasing both in frequency and in value. 
I believe that several of the Project Directors are suggesting 
to NMI further ways of increasing communication among the Pro- 
ject Directors, and among these would be periodic meetings for 
the Directors with NMI staff either nationally or regionally 

■ and some regularized conference calls by phone which would 
, permit Directors to interact wjLth each other on key and cur- 
rent issues. 

• We are beginning to -expand the use of both local non-Consortium 
contacts and Consortium contacts r as our needs become more 
clearly defined. The local contacts are currently more impor- 

# tant, but the national contacts have provided the basis for 

materials with which to build assessments of local programs. 

Budget Issues 

Ea& council participating in -the Consortium Project received- financial 

support directly from the Office of National Programs in the Department of 

Labor on a contractual basis. For accounting and auditing purposes, un- 

\ 

incorporated councils received their funds through a designated local fiscal 

agent, usually an organization already involved in spoij^pring the council. 

A fixed price contracting procedure" with monthly reimbursement payment 

schedules was used for all councils. The. contract called for quarterly 

financial reports to the National Manpower Institute, but actual funding was 

based on the payment schedule established in the contracts and on submission 

by the fiscal agent ^of a monthly voucher requesting payment in the agreed amount. 

These vouchers were sent by each coundil to the project director at the f 

National Manpower Institute. NMI in turii recorded the receipt of the vouchers 
t 

and turned them over to "the WECP project officer in the Department erf" Labor. 

Total turn around time from council submission to check receipt was normally 

• » 

two weeks. 

Consortium councils reported generally excellent relationships with both 
the Department of Labor and their fiscal agents , where councils were not their 
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own agents. Only two types of problems were noted: 

• Five councils experienced cash flow restrictions because of 
delays in the receipt of their paym'ents. In all but two in- 
stances this inconvenience was reported for a c single month 
only. 

• . In two cases, small amounts of local funds wefce sought and 

received to assist councils with cash flow problems arising 
from delays in initial payments, and in occasional cases of 
exceeding monthly totals in the programmed schedule of pay- 
ments. • ' 

, By the end of the third quarter (January 1978) at least 14 Consortium 

councils were receiving .program funding from sources in addition to the 

Department of Labor. Six of these councils had received funding — not 

always from the same sources — prior to Consortium membership. The ad- 6 

ditional sources of funding included: 

U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare 

* Economic Development Administration, U.S. Department of Commerce 
State departments of education 

A local private foundation , 
Corporations / ' ^ 

Local school system and/or college contributions on budget line 
items 

Membership fees (applies to one local council) 

i 

City governments (HUD Block Planning Grant in one case, local 
government budget in another case) 

Local Prime Sponsors (in at least* six instances, under Titles II 
and VI, and' under YEDPA) , , 

Tuition from career guidance courses-4uaeghtr^"^ ^ 

Total income received by any one council j^rom any combination of sources 



(in no case more than four sources) ranged from $2,500 to about $55,000 
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during the first nine months of Consortium activity. The median amount 
received'would be about $10,000 if the salary value of CETA Titles II and 
VI -personnel is ir<cluded. t • 

Several other Bunding efforts by l^cal councils for foundation grants 
and federal or state projects were unsuccessful. On the whole, council 
directors were not absorbed in fund raising efforts during the first year 
of the Consortium Project. Where funding sources were pursued, this gen- 
erally was. the result of carefully considered probabilities. 

Councils also were supported quite effectively through in-kind services 
received from various community sources. The thousands of hours of voluntee^ 
time contributed by council members themselves is 'the aiost obvious contri- 
bution, but one which only a few of the councils have sought to quantify 
and price. Three councils reported no in-kind support at all during the 
first nine ntonths. 

Types of in-kind services reported include: 

• Materials (e.g., office supplies and furniture) 

• Administrative services (e.g., key-punching, clerical support, 
postage) . , . 

• Utilities and office space 

• Professional consultation services (e.g., audits, management 
planning, legal services, graphic artist) 

• Computer services 

• Travel and entertainment expenses 

Council reports show much inconsistency in estimates .of the value of in-kind* 
support. Estimates ranged from $90 to $106,000 for administrative services 
alone during the first quarter (with an average of about $2,700 if the highest 
value is omitted)*. Comparing estimates from the first and third quarters, , 
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councils appear to have received an average of about $3,500 worth of 
service's of all types each quarter. 

Technical Assistance Requests 

Technical assistance provided to Copjsortium councils by NMI program 
officers throughout the period of thfe contract has been described in part 
earlier in this section of the report and is covered more comprehensively, 
in the following section on the Information Exchange Service. 

Council directors were asked in the quarterly reports to itemize 
specific requests for technical assistance. These requests tended to be 
continuing, reflecting the basic ongoing concejrns for funding, maintaining 
councils as effective organizations, and keeping councils informed about 
national legislation and programs dealing directly or iritfireptly ,with youth 
transition. 

C Observations on Consortium Progress t 

Explanation of the community councils concept was the first of a series 
of action recommendations made in The Boundless Resource . A testing period 
of two to five years and an estimated budget of from $100,000 to $250,000 
(with combination funding from the federal government, private foundations, 
and private and public local sources) for each council was suggested. 

In practice, the Consor tium/fdea is 'being given an initial two-year 

* ) 

test supported principally by the federal contracts with NMI and with each' 

of the local councils. Federal support has averaged just over $40,000 per 

council, during the first year, with other financial and in-kind support esti 

« 

mated at an average of $15,000 per council during the first year. In effect 
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the councils are under intense pressure to perform and to find continuing 
funding at the same time that they are coming to terms with the complexity 
and ambitiousness of their mission. % 

^ The intensive learning experience of the past two years has served to 
confirm several NMI suppositions: 

K m Independent status has been an invaluable asset to most councils, 
enabling them to broker relationships between major community sectors, and 
to initiate activities other institutions are »unable to initiate on their 
own. Even those councils initially affiliated with a school system or a 
community college have gravitated to positions of independence. Most en- 
couraging is that parent organizations in Consortium communities have recog- 
nized their own self-interests being served by council independence. 

• The variations among interests and local conditions has reconfirmed 
the early emphasis on looking at councils as implementors of a collaborative 
process rather than as being tied to specific technical approaches or to 
specific substantive programs. In some instances discussions about n procesr,s ,! 
have been allowed to distract members from their original interests in joining 
the councils. Overall, however, councils are rapidly maturing in their • . 
abilities to work through their own definitions of problems', priorities , ab- 
solutions . 

• Essential to the progress of each council has been the ability ,of 
the full-time director to solicit ideas, identify and develop C<^tfx4ty skills 
and resources, conceptualize strategies, and assise that, council members and \ 
others in the community with related interests tifecome "involved in /the develop- 
ment of those strategies. Conversely, perhaps the xhdstr Important decisions 




made by new councils have been determining the leadership role of the counci 
director and selecting an individual who can meet that expected style/ 
As individual councils have gained experience and confidence, this leader- 
ship role of the director has been enhanced by the increasing involvement 
of community leaders on the council. 

• Similarly, the ability of councils to work out their own under- 
standing and practice of community collaboration has resulted in differing 
approaches to council organization and membership, differing expectations 

of council missions within a community, differing levels of involvement of • 
non-members in council activities, and differing senses of strategic or 
tactical timing in dealing with community institutions. Organizational 
flexibility has created many variations on a common theme and thereby helped 
to define the real world meaning and potential of local collaboration. 

• Institutional change is occurring in Consortium communities not 
simply because local councils exist, but because the personal and institu- 
tional interests of those communities desire change. Councils have acted 
as forums tot id-eas and proposals. Councils and their staffs have acted 
as catalysts and bickers* demonstrating the feasibility of ideas and the 
cpmmohality of interests'.. , Councils have in many instances taken direct 
responsibility for peeing "projV^jlte through to completion. In a few cases, 

access to federal and state resources has enabled councils to pursue their 

- • u ; ' " • • ■ V ; * • 

objectives despite, the inertia of 'established institutions, or despite a 

council's own iailure t£ mobilize other ^institutional resources.' Where the 

c^llabqrativie* process is {^crrking we,ll t councils are earning the respect of 

th'sl* communities by.'kelping institutions recognize the feasibility of joint 

action 4M *heriV{telping, ^hSeded,' to ma£e sure £hoe£ actions occur. 
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• It is clear that membership in a national consortium has stimu- 

i 

lated the interest and seriousness of council members and others in 
their communities as they focus on youth transition problems. The sense 
of "connectedness 11 to national thinking, legislation, visibility, and 
funding opportunities has made these local initiatives more effective than 
they might have been, 

• In about half the Consortium communities, it is doubtful if inde- 
pendent councils would now exist but for the stimulus of the project. The 

4 

M seed money 11 strategy shows strong prospects of succeeding in many communities 
The two-year lead time, however, may be more appropriate for more sophis- 
ticated, generally active communities than it is for less cohesive, less 
energetic communities. The necessity now to develojj^ocal funding strategies 

is clearly putting pressure on councils to define and achieve levels of per- 

♦ 

formance judged to be meaningful by local leaders. * 

• The involvement of an intermediary organization appears to have 
been effective and highly satisfactory to all parties. Some councils have > 
made more use of this source of assistance than have others. In some in- 
stances, NMI has been a source of external validation of council initiatives. 
In other cases, NMI has been actively involved in developing local strategies, 
assisting with funding efforts, or helping to initiate councils. For all 
communities*, NMI f s role as convenor of workshops and conferences has at 

least helped to fill the need for a sense of comparative progress. At this 

\ ■ 

stage in the early life of a new idea, the need for this networking of pioneer 
interests appears well established. 

• ^^^Al^ough the project and the councils have been funded through 
the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) , the actual involvement 

« 

GO 
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of Consortium councils in prime sponsor programs has been variable. Some 
councils have sought and received CETA "slots 11 under Titles II and VI. A 
few councils have been recipients of YEDPA funds, or been actively involved 
in decisions to allocate those funds. Overall, councils and prime sponsors 
have approached each other cautiously, with some of the differences in mem- 
berships and missions becoming understood only gradually. Both sides could 
benefit from further conversations and clarification. This is one area where 
explanatory support for the councils by federal and regional DOL offices 
could be especially meaningful in creating a positive atmosphere for those 
discussions. 
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IV. Information Exchange Service and Other Technical Assistance 
A. Information Exchange Service 

The Information Exchange Service (IES) was designed to help stimulate 
the development of local work-education councils by^aintaining a x clearing- 
house of information and technical assistance resources on work-educati$>n 
initiatives. The plan for the IES was based on the belief that many youth 
transition models and program practices exist or are being developed, and 
that practitioners can help each other to develop councils and quality 
programs if they can be put in touch with each other and can be kept in- 
formed of recent developments and new materials. NMI assumed that some 
materials would be available through sources known to the Exchange Service, 
some through direct contributions from Consortium communities, and that 
some new "products" would be prepared on specific areas of interest con- 
cerned with the concept and development of councils. The emphasis would 
be on av user-baSed service with continued reassessment of the quality and 
relevance of the services offered. \ 

It was anticipated that the Exchange* Service would serve the Consortium 
communities in an intensive way, providing them with information packets 
several times a month, with analyses of policy and, legislative issues, and 
with specific information on* request. The Consortium staff would also organ- 
ize conferences and workshops for participant communities, with the Infor- 
mation Exchange assuming administrative responsibility. 

To serve the many people who contacted NMI during the site selection 
process and those who learned of the Consortium as it developed, the IES 
1 would provide a free newsletter and respond to individual requests for 
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information from the clearinghouse to the greatest extent possible. In 
order to<better serve the Consortium communities and to build the capability 
to provide information through the clearinghouse, the IES developed a plan 
for categorizing and retrieving the information collected. 

The IES, therefore, was organized with two goals in mind: (1) to 
serve the Consortium communities by facilitating the exchange 6f information 
and technical assistance among them and between the communities and other 
assistance sources such. as national organizations and federal agencies; 
(2) to serve anyone interested in education-work initiatives in a much less 
intensive way through a free newsletter and through the clearinghouse. 

The goal of serving the Consortium communities included the following 

specific objectives: 

• Bringing community representatives together periodically to 
render technical assistance and to provide the opportunity 

for the communities to exchange ideas and technical assistance; 

• Informing the communities of policies, legislation, funding 
sources, and other activities in the area of youth development;. 

• Aiding in the development of products generated as a result of 
working with th£ Consortium communities, such as descriptive • 
documents and papers on issue areas'of concern to the communities} 
and, 

• Responding to the needs of the communities for specific information. 
The newsletter, The Work-Education Exchange , designed to serve the broad 

audience, also served the Consortium councils by giving them heightened 
visibility in their communities and elsewhere. The newsletter was intended 
to accomplish the following objectives: 

. To stimulate interest in the concept and development of local work- 
education councils; 
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• To provide visibility to existing models so that other interested 
communities can better understand how the process of collaboration 
can be developed and what happens as that process evolves in a 
community; 

• To make knovpr the products (such as specialized papers and manuals) 
generateflas a result of working with the Consortium communities; 

• V/ to keep interested parties informed about the activities and 

findings of the Work-Education Consortium Project; and 

• To provide specific information in a variety of areas relevant to 
education-work initiatives and youth development projects, 

I 

The accomplishments of the Exchange Service over the last two years 
can be organized by major activity areas: 

Conferences and Workshops 
Information Mailouts 
Publications 
Newsletter 
Clearinghouse 

Outreach and Dissemination 
Conferences and Workshops 

The Information Exchange Service has provided the administrative and 
agenda support for six conferences and workshops during the second year of 



the contract: 



( 



Work-Education Consortium Conference April 4-6, 1977 

Columbia, Maryland 

(Agenda appended as Attachment H) 

Work-Education Consortium Regional Workshop July 18-20, 1977 
Elkridge, Maryland 

Work-Education Consortium Regional Workshop July 27-29, 1977 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Workshop on Collaborative Process Building September 15-16, 1977 

for Local Implementation of YEDPA 
Washington, DC 

(Conference Report appended as 
Attachment C) 
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Youth Development and Employment: 
Involving the Community 
Portland, Oregon (The Winter 1977- 
78 issue of The Work-Education Ex- 
change (Attachment I) includes a 
report of this workshop.) 

Work-Education Councils and Rural Con- 
ditions 

Alma, Michigan (Conference agenda packet 
apperyied as Attachmeat J.) 

Work-Education Consortium Conference 
Kiawah Island, South Carolina (Con- 
ference report currently in draft.) 

Work-Education Consortium Directors' 

Conference 

Washington, D.C. 



October 17-19, 1977 



Nov. 30 - Dec. 2, 1977 



February 13-16, 1978 



February 13-16, 1978 



The Exchange Service handled all logistics and administrative details 
for the meetings, provided participants with background materials, and 
assisted in the preparation of workshop reports. 

The first full Consortium Conference in April l!&Z< was the first time 
most of the Consortium community participants met each other, the staffs of 
the several sponsoring organizations > and the representatives of federal 
agencies. The meeting served primarily as an orientation session. The two 
regional workshops in July provided an opportunity for the participants to 
discuss, in small groups, their progress and problems during the first few 
months of Consortium membership. They were also briefed on the youth legis- 
lation that was then making its way through Congress. The September and 
October workshops differed from the earlier conferences in that they were^ 
working sessions to provide information on specific areas of interest to 
councils. Both the October meeting in Portland, Oregon, and the February, 1978 
meeting near Charleston, South Carolina, were unique in that they included 
visits to projects and plants in Consortium communities. Of the seven meetings 
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to date, three have been held in Consortium communities; the host commun- 
ities appreciated these opportunities to include their council members in 
the meetings, and to increase their visibility. Other participants reported 
benefits from these chances to visit Consortium communities, see some of 
the local programs, and meet the council members. It is, of course,* a great 
help to the Exchange Service staff to be able to work with a locally-based 
council staff in planning meetings. 

Information Mailouts 

The Information Exchange Service has provided Consortium communities 
with regular information mailouts. Selected examples of the types of items 
distributed include : 

c 

• "Agenda for Action," a report of the Secretary of Commerce's 
Conference on Youth Career Development 

• "Work: The Prospects for Tomorrow," by Russell B. Flanders, in 
Occupational Outldok Quarterly , Spring Issue 1977 

• Profiles of Career Education^ Projects (FY 1976) 

• Education, Service and Work: The Multi-Funded Approach , prepared 
by the Federal Interagency Committee on Education 

• CETA and Youth: Programs for Cities , National League of Cities, 
U.S. Conference of Mayors 

• Toward a Federal Policy on Education and Work , by Barry Stern 

• Funding information and application materials for Career Education, 
Community Education, FIPSE, Vocational Education, etc. 

• Summaries of Youth Employment legislation, Federal Register 
notices, and final bill, charter, knowledge development plan, 
and regulations 

The Exchange Service staff has found national organizations, government 
agencies, and other groups and individuals to be very helpful in suggesting 
materials of interest to the ^Consortium and often in providing complimentary 
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copies and reprints of materials. A complete list of information mail- 



outs to Consortium communities, listed by 
Attachment K. 




r, is included ak 



Publications 

The Information Exchange Service has coordinated the preparation, 

publication, and dissemination of nine project-related papers: 

The Work Education Consortium: An Inventory of Projects in 
Progress (Attachment A) 

Wprk-Education Councils: Profiler of 21 Collaborative Effoj rts 
(Attachment B) 

Community Councils and the Transitions Between Education anjl 
Work , by Paul Barton (Attachment L) 



Collaborative Process Building for Local Implementation of 



he 



Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 : k 
Work-Education Consortium Workshop Report (Attachment C) 

On Developing Community Work-Education Councils , by Karl Gucienberg 
(Attachment M) 

Work and Service Experience for Youth (Attachment D) 

Designing Youth Policy: Starting Points , by Paul Barton 
(Attachment N) 

Evaluating the Work-Education Consortium Project: An Overview of 



Issues a nd Options , by Steven Jung (Attachment 0) 
— — i — 1 * 

Job Placement L Se rvices for You th (Attachment Q) 
NMI provides these publications to Consortium communities in limited quan- 
tities without cost and has received numerous requests for them from readers 
of The Work- Education Exchange and others. 

The Consortium Newsletter — The Work-Education Exchange 
Five issues of the Work-Education Consortium newsletter, The Work- 
Edu cation Exchange , have been published (January-February, March-April, W- 
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July, and August-September 1977, and WfcLnter 1977-78), and the sixth is 
in press. The five issues are included with this report as Attachment P, 
The newsletter has included the following categories of information: 



Articles on education-work policy matters. 

Annotated summaries and ordering information for relevant 
publications . ' > 

Descriptions of local education-work councils and their 
activities. 

Announcements of workshop^, conferences, and training 
opportunities . 



Information on national Organizations and clearinghouses 
that provide useful services. 

Potential funding sources. 

Updates on relevant federal and state legislation and 
programs. 

.News about the NMI, AACJC, NAB, and New Jersey Consortium « 
proj ects . 

The newsletter mailing list began with all of the people who had contacted 
NMI about the project since the beginning of the contract — almost 2,000 
names. During the year the newsletter has^ been published, the list has 
more than doubled. In addition, the, IES mails The Work-Education Exchange 
to AACJC T s institutional mailing list of 1,500 for a total of m0 re than 
5,000. The list has been computerized to facilitate special mailings to 
target audiences and to allow for an ongoing analysis of the constituency 
of the Work-Education Consortium. 

Central Collection of Information on Education-Work Initiatives 
The Information Exchange Service has supervised the ongoing collection, 
organization, and processing of information and technical assistance resources 
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on" work-education initiatives. The Service maintains detailed files on 
each of the Consortium communities, including the AACJC,,NAB, and New 
Jersey projects; descriptive and technical assistance materials received 
from communities across the county; materials on # federal government agencies, 
and on national and regional organisations constated with youth develop- 
ment and employment. Much of this material isj^Kently being summarized 

on resource "fact sheets 11 and categorized According to subject areas. This 

% * 

collection of materials is invaluable in providing technical assistance to 
the communities. 

The IES was designed with 'the expectation of receiving requests for 
information on exemplar^sjjrograms for technical assistance, and for referral: 
not only from Consortium participants, But from the readers of the newsletter 
and from pthers who learned of the clearinghouse. The vast majority of 
inquiries to the IES concern questions about the Consortium Proj.ect itself 
apd orders for project publications. ; 

Outreach and Dissemination v 

Throughout the two-year project, the Information Exchange Service 

has provided project- information to the media. and to other interested 

national organizations. As interest in youth t^psition issues has 

increased over the past two years, request for Information about the 

J 

collaborative council concept^nd about the Work-Education Consortium 

\ . 

Project have grown,, and NMI officers and staff hav£ received .increasing 
numbers of requests to represent the project in various •national, regional, 
state and local conferences and meetings. The IES has also "b»n providing 
materials describing^ the Consortium to sych^nf erences . 
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B. Technical Assistance and Liaison with the Consortium 

Direct technical assistance to Consortium councils by NMI management 
and st^ff continued throughout the second year. This assistance has ranged 
from site visits by NMI management and staff, to the gathering of specialized 
materials and brokering of information from Washington-based organizations, 
to frequent telephone conversations concerning analysis of lopal council 
projects and plans. 

Technical assistance site visits serve varied purposes, depending upon 
the needs of the local council. Foremost among these purposes are to give 
assistance in building effective relationships with critical actors in the 
community, to help councils develop organizational strategies and action 

agendas, and to provide outside perspective on council progress. Typical 

« * * 

site visits are several days long and may include the participation of NMI 

staff as speakers or commentators at m^eting^ of local councils or of other 

community organizations. Project staff have visited each of the communities 

an average of three times since the selection site visits were completed. 

Senior Institute management have worked on-site with nearly all Consortium 

communities at least once over the past 26 months. Community representatives 

have come tp Washington for technical assistance meetings with NMI staff and 

to meet with others, often through the brokering efforts of the Institute. 

These brokering efforts have resulted in meetings, the exchange of 

technical assistance, and the development of new relationships among Con- • * 

sortium members and between Consortium members and others. Many new contacts 

have been made in the course of collecting information and identifying resource 

o 

people for the six WECP conferences apd workshops. These contacts were made . 
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with federal and state government agencies, national youth service, agencies , 
and local organizations. 

The National Manpower Institute has "introduced other agencies and or- 
ganizations to Consortium communities when they shared common interests. 
Examples of this kind of brokering include: 

• Assisting representatives from the Ford Foun ation in iden- 
tifying and visiting communities conducting innovative youth 
programs. (Oakland, Portland, Seattle, and the Industry Edu- 
cation Council of California) 

• Assisting representatives from^the Institute for Educational' 
Leadership in identifying and visiting innovative education/ 
work* programs . (Portland) 

• Assisting a representative of the Women's Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor in visiting several Consortium communities in the 
western states to explore possible linkages between Consortium 
communities and Women's Bureau projects and planned consul- 
tatipns on teenage women's career awareness. 

Institute management have met with representatives of state and regional 
organizations to apprise them of the Consortium's activities and of possibil- 
ities for linkages: 

Met with Chief State School Officers of most of the states 
in which there are Consortium communities to discuss ways 
in which states mig*ht most effectively be involved in the 
Worfc-Education Consortium initiative. & 

• Met ^additionally with the Superintendent of Education of Illi- 
- nois to discuss possible state linkages with local councils. 

NMI has fa ilitated contacts between Consortium communities and national 

organizations and 'federal agencies: 

• Identified four community representatives to^attend an Edu- 
cation Policy Seminar on Career Education sponsored 'by the 
Institute for Educational Leadership in Washington, D C. 

• Frequently introduce Consortium members to representatives of 
federal agencies that can preside information and assistance. 
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Among Consortium members, NMI has brokered technical assistance visits, 
thus maximizing thejexpertise that exists within, the Consortium; Perhaps 
the best example of intra-Consortium brokering was . ?JMI ! s cosponsoring, ■ 
with the Mid-Michigan Community Action Co unci 1 1 of % the conferefw^e on M Wbrk- 
Education Councils ^nd Rural Conditions/ 1 This conference was a response 
to an expressed need of the rural councils to meet with each other and 
with resource people from outside the Consortium to address issues that are 
unique to the rural situation. 
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Bisections* if or:- fchfc Next^Proj;eCt YsaY 
■ The National Manpower, 4^ titute hte anticipated in its planning a 
njlmbef'of changed 4 in the. .focus jif ibe Consortium Prolactin the coining year. 

o * • - t' • ' ' " * ' v ' 

The v technical agsist&ijCe need£ of the' connnuaitie?' have changed with their 
increased sophist icatjidrj. At tl^same time* ttie Consortium is ready now 
to direct faore of itS v timfe a*id energies to addressing the information and 
technical assistance interests of communities beyond the Consortium. *De- 
scribed bel6w are tfie t major planned categories of activity for the coming 
year, focusing mainly on changes in NMI's role and responsibilities within 
tl|e Corisortium. * 

A. Technical Assistance Services to Work-Education Consortium 
Communities 

The emphasis of Institute technical assistance activities will shift 

to reflect the greater maturity of the local work-education councils. The 

• » * 

principal! categories of technical assistance services to be provided in 

the third year will include (1) Consortium community servicing, including 

m 

both on-site and off-site consultations; (2) facilitation of community net- 

* 

working; (30 workshops and conferences product development. Each of 
these categories is described briefly in the context of changes to accom 1 - 
modate the new mix of service needs. % ^ 

• Community ^Servicing . On-site consultations will continue to be 
necessary, but to a reduced degree, in order to provide direction and gui- 
dance t<3 those councils still in a formative stage and to ^ssist more mature 
councils in dealing, more effectively with a broadened school-to-work agenda. 
However, the Institute anticipates that as councils continue to develop their 
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programmatic and policy agendas, and as council staff capacity continues to 
mature, the need for directive technical assistance will not be ds great as 
during the past year. On-site visits, consequently, will be increasingly 
direVted toward (1) identifying the most promising local initiatives and 
innovations for development of materials prepared by the communities to be ' 
disseminated by the Information Exchange Service, (2) encouraging a rigorous . 
process of self-evaluation within the councils, and (3) facilitating the 
gathering of important lessons and guidelines for use by other interested 
communities bofch within and outside the Consortium as well as for use at 
the state and/ federal levels. Technical assistance will also focus on the 
develttpjnpfit of funding strategies for communities to enable them to continue 
their efforts beyond this coming year of federal support. 

• Inter-Community Networking . The Institute will expand its efforts 
to work with the Consortium as a network to facilitate mutual interchange and 
linkage building between Consortium members. The networking "'activities of 
the Information Exchange Service will expand significantly to include the 
dissemination of technical assistance papers, case studies, fact sheets and 
project briefs designed to meet the needs of the councils and to disseminate 
promising education-work programs/practices to the entire network of Consor- 
tium communities. 

• Workshops and Conferences and Product Develyiqent . ' A major focus 
of NMI efforts in the coming year will be the development of a response - 
oriented technical assistance capacity, and the development of an enhanced 
technical assistance delivery capability on the part of Consortium communi- 
ties. The Consortium communities are becoming increasingly sophisticated 
in their assistance needs and .have requested that NMI conduct workshops and 
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meetings to address specific issues of concern, A major function of con- 
ference and workshop activity will be to address these expYessed needs. 
Among the issues of concern to be covered at the meetings are long term 
council financing, determination of council goals and objectives, managing 
the collaborative process, and strategies for engaging important sectors 

the community in, the work of Councils, Involvement of council staff or 
council members *in workshop planning and as resource persons will be 
increased. 

A second major fu4*ction of workshops and conferences will be to facili- 
tate the identification of promising practices, and illustrative cases of 
collaborative action, which will expand the information base within the Con- 
sortium for rendering technical assistance to non-Consortium organizations 
or agencies.' . 

A third function of workshops and conferences is to provide interested 
non-Consortium participants general orientation to the principles and con- 
cepts underlying the WECP initiative, collaborative action at the community 
level, and community work-education councils » # ! 

One full Consortium meeting, one meeting for Consortium council directors 
and four area meetings are planned. 

In product development, too, NMI will make an important priority the 
development and distribution of technical assistance materials th'atmeet 
the expressed needs of Consortium members, which includes development of a 
technical assistance delivery capability to assist non-Consortium communities. 
Consortium members have indicated an interest in technical assistance pro- 
ducts on the general issue area of how to bring about collaborative ui\de£- , 
takings, and on such issue areas as the preseftt and potential roles arvi 

r 75 ' ■ • ■'. 
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functions of community level intermediary organization (councils); stra- 
tegies to involve volunteers; enhancing business and labor union involve- 
ment in collaborative initiatives; financing strategies for intermediary 
organizations such as councils; and the techniques and applications of com- 
munity resource inventorying' and brokering. 

NMI will develop in-house products that distill exemplary Consortium 
practices. Further, it will encourage Consortium participants to develop 
their own projects for dissemination. Each NMI Consortium council will be 
asked to submit, in addition to four quarterly progress reports, one tech- 
nical assistance project dealing with an issue of concern to -it, and the 
council's means of addressing the issue. 

B. Services to Other Interested Communities and- Agencies 

* 

During the next year of the project, NMI will develop an increased 
capacity to respond to communities and agencies beyond the Consortium that 
have expressed interest in initiating collaborative efforts to improve youth 
transition. NMI efforts in this regard will build upon intra-Consortium 
activities. The products developed within the Consortium and by NMI will be 
disseminated by the Information Exchange Service to a broader audience, and 
Consortium communities will be encouraged to implement their own outreach 
Activities to spread adoption of the collaborative approach. Interested 
extra-Consortium communities' and agencies will be encouraged to participate 
in a series of four area technical assistance meetings and workshops. 

• Information Collection and Dissemination Activities . The infor- 
mation collection, storage, and retrieval capacity of the Information Exchang 
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Service will be expanded to meet the increasingly diverse information needs 
of non- Consortium communities and agencies, many of which have contacted 
NMI during the past two years. Through t^e Institute's Information Exchange 
Service, information on current legislative developments; grant and contract 
competitions; conferences and workshops; promising programs and practices; 
new publications; and important speeches relevant to youth education, training, 
employment, and transition issues^will continue to be collected and dissemi- 
nated. The dissemination of such information, derived mainly from existing 
print sources, is designed to make available to interested audiences infor- 
mation that would not otherwise be available or affordable to them. The 



WECP newsletter, The Work-Education Exchange .will be extended to a larger 
readership in the coming year to include. new contacts reached through national, , 
organisation constituencies, contacts made by individuals interested in y 
education-work issues, federal agency contacts, and the growing network of 
contacts in local communities where councils are already functioning. The 
current circulation of approximately 7,000 issues of each edition of The 
Work-Education Exchange will be doubled. Periodic mailings of important 
documents will he made available for the firsts time to an expanded network of 
communities that are active in exploring collaborative approaches to education- 
work- issues, in addition to the 33 established Consortium members. 

The Information Exchange Service will be the dissemination vehicle for 
such products as policy papets, case studies, and fact sheets developed by 
N^ll, AACJC, NAB and Consortium communities. Efforts will be made during the 
coming year to assess the capability of the IES\o generate enough support to 
sustain at least a portion of its operat ion -beyond the end date of this contract 
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• Workshops and Conferences . NMI will encourage other interested 
community groups or agencies to participate in workshops and conferences, 
a major function of which will be to orient e^tra-Consor tium audiences 

to the concepts underlying community work-education councils, methods of 
initiating collaborative action at the community or state levels, and how 
interested agencies (particularly at the state level) can generate and 
support local collaborative efforts. 

• On-Site Technical Assistance . The Work-Education Consortium, 



including the National Man^>^wer Institute, in coordination with AACJC and 
the 33 Consortium member communities, will offer on-site technical assistance 
services to a select number o£ interested communities and agencies beyond 
the Consortium. 

» 

C. Intermediary /Representational Functions \ 

As interest in youth transition issues, the collaborative council con- 
cept, and the Work^Education Cpnsortium Project has grown, NMI officers and 
staff have received increasing numbers of requests to represent the project 
in various national, regional, state, and local conferences and meetings. In- 
creased attention will be given to the representation of Consortium and non- 
Consortium community interests before agencies of the federal government for 
(1) technical assistance, (2) attention to regulatory impacts, and (3) review 
of administrative practices that impair the effectiveness of youth develop- ^ 
mertt efforts at the community level. 
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D. 



Subcontract Management Functions 



C 



An important additional set of project responsibilities is involved 
in the Institute's assumption of subcontract administration and monitoring 
for the initiatives in its part of the Consortium. These management func- 
tions will involve negotiating, servicing and monitoring multiple subcon- 
tracts * 
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A. The Work-Education Consortium: An Inventory of Projects in Progress . 
Available from the National Manpower Institute (NMI), 79 pp., $2.50. 
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» 

D. Work and Service Experience for Youth . Available from NMI, 155 pp., 
$3.00. 

* , * L. A Charter for Improved Rural Youth Transition . Available from NMI, 

68 pp., $2.50. 

F . Community Resources and Career Education: A Needs Assessment of 
Oakland, California . Available from the Community Careers Council, 
1730 Franklin Street, Oakland, California 94612. 

G. Council newsletters; Three examples. 

H. Agenda for Meeting of the Work-Education Consortium, Columbia, 
Maryland, April 4-6, 1977. 

L. "Youth Development and Employment: Involving the Community, H Report 

on a Consortium Workshop held in Portland, Oregon, October 17-19, 1977, 
W ork-Education Exchange , Winter Issue, Available from NMI, free. 

J. Conference Packet: Education to Work in Rural America , a Consortium 
Conference in Alma, Michigan, November 30 and December 1-2, 1977. 

K. Information Exchange Service Mailouts, by Project Quarter. 

L. Community Councils and the Transitions Between Education and Work , 
by PauJ E. Barton. Available from NMI, 29 pp., $3.dff. 

M. On Developing Community Work-Education Councils , by Karl Gudenberg. 
Available from NMI, 12 pp., $1.50. 

N, D esigning Youth Policy: Starting Points , by Paul E. Barton, Available 
from NMI, 33 pp., $3.00. ^ 

0. Evaluating the Work-Education Consortium Project: An Overview of 
i Igsues and Options , by Steven M. Jung. Available from NMI, 52 pp., 
$3.50. 

P. The Work-Education Exchange , Volume I (No. 1-4) and Volume II (No. 1). 
Back issues of the Consortium newsletter are available free from NMI. 

Q- Job Placement Services for Youth . Available from NMI, 44 pp., $2.00. 
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